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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
Tue sudder and unexpected interruption of 
the expected Coronation festivities of our 
beloved King, has certainly been the means 
of greatly disarranging, and we are afraid, of 
upsetting many fashionable fixtures and 
engagements; yet, concerts have been given 
all the same and were numerous enough to 
suit the most assiduous concert goer, and 
their number by far exceeds our ability of 
mentioning only a few of the most important 
recitals given by singers, fiddlers, pianists 
and the rest! Our esteemed concert givers 











will therefore understand, that it is no ill- 
feeling on our part that prevents us from 
dealing with all of them, but that it is our 
absolute inability to find room in our columns, 
which are anything but elastic. We must 
therefore content ourselves by only mentioning 
the foremost musical events of the month 
since our last issue. 

Amongst the many pianists that visited us 
in the course of this season, Signor Pugno 
deserves to take his place amongst the piano 
virtuosi of the day. He gave three concerts 
in the Queen’s Hall under the management 
of Mr. Robert Newman and everyone of his 
recitals was a decided advance an its 
predecessor. Perhaps the most interesting 
of the recitals was the one given on June 13th, 
when the concert giver had the assistance of 
a full orchestra under the conductorship of 
M. Colonne. The programme on this occasion 
included Mozart’s Concerto, No. 9, Beet- 
hoven's Piinoforte Concer:o, Op. 37, and 


Saint-Saens’ [Vth Concerto in C minor, in . 


al! of which Signor Pugno showed himself to 
the best advantage. 

Madame Giulia Ravogli gave a_ highly 
successful Concert on June 1g9:h, at St James’s 
Hall, when she had the assistance of a full 
orchestra and the most popular baritone 
England has ever had—Mr. Santley. The 
concert giver was heard to great advantage’ 
in songs by Schubert, Lassen, Lohr, Meyer- 


beer, etc., and a new setting of a Coronation . 


Hymn for organ and orchestra by A. Ran- 
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degger, junr., in which the concert giver took 
the solo part, proved highly attractive.. 

Dr. Ludwig Winter, a baritone of Vienna, 
gave a vocal recital on July 7, at the Bechstein 
Hall, with the assistance of that admirable 
pianist, Miss Mathilda Verne. The Dr. 
pleased me most in his renderings of songs 
by Schumann and Brahms, and Miss Verne 
knew how to please her audience by her ar- 
tistic interpretation of Schumann's ‘ Papil- 
lons” and Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat and 
Etude in G flat. 

Miss Lilian Moreton’s singing at the 
Bechstein Hall on the occasion of her concert 
on June 16th showed her to be the possessor 
of a mezz2-soprano voice of rich and sym- 
pathetic quality which is worthy of further 
training. In the evening, at the same hall, 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling and Mr. Sterling 
Mackinlay, assisted by Miss Evangeline 
Florence, Miss Fanny Davies, Mr, Jack 
Robertson, M. Emile Sauret and Mr. White- 
house, interpreted a miscellaneous selection 
to the manifest satisfaction of a numerous 
audience; and Miss Maggie Sterling, at St. 
James's Hall, provided what was termed an 
** Australian Coronation Concert.” Neither 
the connection with the Coronation nor with 
‘‘Greater Britain’ was very obvious; but 
Miss Sterling sang with great success, notably 
‘Ah mon fils” and “Il va venir,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte,” and was ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Charles Saunders, Mr. Percy 
Grainger, and several other accomplished 
artists. 

The most important fixture on Tuesday, 
the 17th June, was Mr. Harold Bauer's 
pianoforte recital at St. James's Hall, which 
opened with the first ot Mendelssohn's six 
Preludes and Fugues, Op. 35. This was a 
commendable choice, and was beautifully 
played. To continue his recital with Schu- 
mann’s “ Kreisleriana” and Liszt's sonata 
in B minor was, however, unwise, these works 
demanding such close attention from the 
listener for so long a time that, when they 
are played consecutively, fatigue inevitably 
makes itself felt. This effect was increased 
by the intense earnestness of Mr. Bauer’s 
readings and by the slow tempo at which he 
took several sections of the “ Kreisleriana.” 
The sonata received a very fine interpretation. 

Little need be said about Mdme. Patti's 
‘Coronation ” concert on Wednesday after- 
noon at the Albert Hall, for it was of the 
usual character, and the only “ Coronation” 
element was the introduction by Mr. Ben 
Davies of a new patriotic ditty entitled “ The 
King's Song,” by Teresa del Riego, which 





that Mdme. Patti was in excellent voice, 
and was assisted by Miss Marie Brema, Miss 
Ada Crossley, Mr. Santley, and Herren 
Hartmann and Hambourg. 

M. Kubelik and his Bohemian orchestra 
attracted another large audience at St. 
James's Hall on Wednesday, June 18th. The 
virtuoso played with his customary brilliancy, 
and a feature of the concert was the perform- 
ance of Dvora4k’s symphony “ From the New 
World,” which received a very characteristic 
interpretation under the drection of M. 
Nedbal. Miss Alma Webster-Powell sang. 

An element of the sensational was intro- 
duced into Mr. Kubelik’s recital at St. James’ 
Hall on July 5th, by the announcement half 
way through the recital by M. Gdrlitz that 
the virtuoso had become suddenly indisposed, 
but that he hoped to be able to reappear ina 
short time. This hope was happily realised 
and M. Kubelik completed his programme. 
It was pleasant to notice that the audience 
showed their sympathy by refraining from 
demanding the usual extra pieces. The 
recital was opened with Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E flat, Op, 12, N2. 3, the pianoforte part 
of which was played by Miss Dorothy Maggs. 
The work received an admirable interpreta- 
tion, but the interest of the recital was cen- 
tred in the violin solos, which included an 
effective ‘* Serenade” by M. Oscar Nedbal, 
a brilliant “* Farfalla,”’ by M. Sauret, and the 
piece entitled “I palpiti’” by Paganini. All 
these were splendidly played, but it was in 
the last named that M. Kubelik’s extraor- 
dinary executive skill was chiefly shown; it 
was as though the spirit of Paganini had 
slipped into the reciter's violin. 

Another concert of interest was the one 
given by Madame Albani who has achieved 
world renowned fame on the operatic stage 
in her younger days. I can remember 
Madame Albani appearing under Signor 
Lug»’s management ia one of Russia's fa- 
vourite operas, entitled “Gisne dleja Czarja,” 
“ Life for the Czar,” by Glinka, and it was 
pleasant to notice on this occasion that the 
great prima donna had lost none of her 
fascinating powers and that her magnificent 
voice had lost none of its charm and noge of 
its powers. The concert giver was fortunate 
enough to have securei a full and, I may 
sty, brilliant attendance, particularly her 
Canadian friends mustering in full force. 
The programme, as may be anticipated, con- 
sisted notably of operatic selections inter- 
spersed by a few iastrumental items, pre- 
dominan: amongst which was a truly 


magnificent rendering of Liszt’s Hungarian 
oncerto, played by Miss Adela Verne, who 
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was supported by a full orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. George Riseley. Madame 
Clara Butt, Mr, Santley and Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford were the other vocalists, whilst Miss 
Beatrice Langley was the .violinist on the 
occasion. If we are not mistaken, Miss 
Langley is a pupil of Professor Wilhelmj 
and certainly gives great promise for her 
future. 

Amongst the “prodigies "’ that claimed 
attention may be named Miss Elsie Warner 
and Master H. Vernon Warner, who gavea 
joint piano and violin recital on June 23rd at 
St. James’ Hall. The two children have 
frequently appeared before Royalty and have 
already now attained considerable notice 
amongst the “ upper ten,” who are fully jus- 
tified in patronising them, for they certainly 
possess considerable talent and have in them 
the making of greatartists. The programme 
was a conventional one. 

Mr. Joseph Hofmann (why presented by 
Raiph E. Burnham, Esq.), gave another 
pianoforte recital at Queen’s Hall on June 
23rd, when he succeeded in establishing him- 
self in public tavour by going through a 
trying programme with great success. Surely 
Mr. Hofmann is now no longer a little boy, 
in need of being ‘“‘ presented ” by anybody ? 

Yet another prodigy, Miss Adeline de 
Germain, the * child wonder ” (nothing like 
modesty in this world!) gave a pianoforte 
recital at Steinway Hall on July 8th, assisted 
by the celebrated (another proof of modesty !) 
violinist, Herr A. Kneisel. As on ths after- 
noon we had to attend some 555 concerts 
and were expected to be here and there and 
everywhere at the same time, we arrived at 
Steinway Hall just to hear the last bar of 
We are told that the little recitress 
got through her task well, the programme 
consisting of some pianoforte compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven, and herself. 

The small St. James's Hall was occupied 
by Sgnor Fernando Carpi, tenor of the 
Italian Opera, on July 8th, when the concert 
giver was ably supported by a large number 
of artists, including thé Baroness Massebach, 
Miss Patten, Miss Stone, Miss Violet Defries, 
Signor Tito Mattei and others. The concert 
giver proved an excellent singer, and what is 
more, a great artist, whose talent found 
ready recognition at the hands of hisaudience. 
We are told that Signor Carpi had just 
finished an engagement of six months in Italy 
and tha the is re-engaged there next winter. 
His ambition is to get an engagement here 
that this would beat the Italian Opera, and 
we should say none too difficult a task for 
an artist of his, Miss Patten and Miss 





Defries proved the most successful amongst 
the vocalists, Signor Tito Mattei, as solo 
pianist, but the most successful of the lot this 
afternoon was Mr. Rohan Clensy, whose 
name only figured on the programme whilst 
the violinist made himself conspicuous by 
being absent in the flesh as well as in the 
spirit! But why charge one guinea for 
a ticket when half-a-guinea is considered 
sufficient pay for a first-class concert ticket 
at the large St. James's Hall? 

Our friend, Mr. Gordon Tanner, seems to 
be in great demand this season as a solo 
violinist, for we have before us such a large 
number of programmes that we could fill ail 
the pages of our little paper if we were only to 
take notice of Mr. Tanner's doings alone ! 
What do you wish us to do with the rest of our 
fiddling fraternity, Mr. Tanner? However, 
we shall always be most happy to record 
your doings whenever we can ! 





ABROAD. 

Proressor Huco Becker, the celebrated 
‘cellist, has recently had an enormous success 
in Copenhagen... At one of his ‘cello recitals 
the whole of the Royal Family attended. 
On the following day Frofessor Becker was 
asked to attend at the Castle, where the King 
of Denmark personally decorated him with 
the Danebrug Order. 

Our Correspondent from Montreal writes 
as follows: Florizel Reuter, a little lad no 
more than twelve years old, yet possessed of 
the most marvellous emaieel ali played at 
Massey Hall last night and delighted his 
hearers almost beyond words. Though it 
may seem a crime in the eyes of somie that 
he was named Florizel, and that his hair 
shows evidence of the curling tongs, he must 
not be regarded as a puling weakling, or a 
strange exotic. He appears to be simply a 
healthy young genius ; his underpinnings are 
sturdy, and he shows no paleness or fatigue. 
He is a native of Davenport, Iowa, and his 
mother was a violinist in a small way. He 
is a protege of Mr. Lyman J. Gage, the great 
American financier, and a pupil of Henri 
Marteau. As a soloist he first attracted 
critical attention in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
February, 1go1. Of the genius of the boy 
there is not the slightest possibility of doubt. 
He has individuality, and a certain maturity of 
style that makes his hearers forget for the time 
being that he is only a child that is playing. 
His tone is broad and beautiful; he has a 
masterly sweep in his bowing; his technique 
is amazingly crisp and facile; his tempera- 


_ment is remarkably warm and sympathetic 
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when his extreme youth is_ considered. 
Last night he played in its entirety Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto in E minor, in itself a great 
feat of memory beyond the scope of many an 
adult violinist ; two movements, (Introduction 
and Rondo) from Vieuxtemps’ florid and 
beautiful concerto in E major; and Wieniaw- 
ski's “Airs Russes.”” In the latter number 
his brilliance was surpassingly fine, and in 
response to a persistent demand for an 
encore he gave with wonderful facility and 
with no signs of fatigue a caprice by Paganini. 
It is recorded by his teacher, Marteau, that 
Florizel has played the whole twenty-four of 
Paganini’s caprices; as Marteau (himself a 
fine violinist) remarks, “a thing only 
Wilhelmj could do.” 

The Princess Chimay, formerly Miss Clara 
Ward of the United States, who eloped with 
the gipsy violinist Rigo, has signed a contract 
to pose and play the violin in the various 
American music halls. 

Boston, May 24th.—Patrons of music in 
Boston society think that they have discovered 
a second Jan Kubelik in 16-year-old David 
Robinson, president of the Bootblacks’ 
League, and arrangements are now being 
made to send him to Paris for a musical 
education. The boy has already appeared 
before Society audiences at recitals in 
Steinert Hall, and met the approbation of the 
Back Bay. He has had very little instruc- 
tion on the violin, but has wonderful mastery 
over the instrument and eschews rag-time 
and all that sort of thing. His favourite 
composers are Bach and Tartini, and he has 
learned “ by heart” many selections from 
the works of Viotti, Spohr, .Bailliot and 
Wieniawski. Robinson was discovered by 
Max Mitchell of the Boston Hebrew Charities, 
who interested several society persons, and 
the present plan is to send him abroad in 
August. The boy has been a leading at- 
traction at all entertainments given by the 
Bootblack’s League, but he will not con- 
descend to play popular airs even to please 
the boys. He insists on playing “ classical 
pieces,’ and even with such a repertory 
always makes a pronounced hit with the 
bootblacks. This prodigy was born in Kovna, 
near Moscow, Russia, but was brought to 
this couatry when one year old. He is one 
of nine children, and-at the present time his 
father is drummer for a firm dealing in small 
wares. David is a pretty boy, with large 


dark eyes, and what is described as “the 
dreamy expression "’ of the poet and musician. 
The unveiling of the Liszt memorial in 
Weimar took place at the end of May and 
was conimemorated by a musical festival. 








The Philharmonic Society of Laibach, 
Germany, celebrated its two hundredth anni- 
versary recently. Bach wasseventeen years 
old when this society was founded. 

Madame Marchesi and her husband, the 
Marquis de Castrone, celebrated their golden 
wedding in Paris recently. ; 

The annual hegira of musicians for the 
summer resorts will begin soon. The hun- 
dreds of violinists of New York, who have 
been making so much money this season, 
will now hie themselves to the sea-side or the 
mountains, orcross the ocean, in quest of rest 
and recreation. 

Jean Gerardy, the violoncellist, has been 
passing a few weeks in New York, before 
starting via San Francisco for Australia. 

Miss Leonora Jackson will play in Russia 
next year, appearing also betore the Czar at 
St. Petersburg. Her season here has been a 
long and trying one, extending from Atlanta 
and the east to Texas and the western 
coast. 

Jan Kubelik offers to take the Prague 
Philharmonic O-chestra and the Bohemian 
String Quartet in a tour of Europe opening 
at the Coronation in London. Kubelik 
would be first violin. Prague will strike a 
gold medal for its celebrated son. 

On Thursday evening, May 2gth, the 
American Violin School, Chicago, of wh.ch 
Mr. Joseph Velim is director, gave its annual 
commencement concert which was a great 
success. Violin solos were given by the 
following pupils: Gertrude Phelps, W. H. 
Bond, Jane L. Pinder, Edna Crum, and a 
violin double quartet was played by the fol- 
lowing pupils: Harry Lurie, Richard Velim, 
William Lindberg, Alfred Goldman, Edwin 
Rotzler, Rudolph Wicherski, William Lloyd, 
Joseph Hruby. Teachers certificates, diplo- 
mas in solo playing and gold and silver 
medals were awarded to the following pupils : 
Certificates—Mr..Greaff Clarke, Master A'fred 
Goldman, Mr. William Lloyd, Miss Helen 
O Brien, Mr. Charles Peterson, Mr. Emil 
Shultz. Diplomas (for solo violin playing), 
—Miss. Edaa Earl Crum of Austin, IIl.; 
Miss Jane L. Pinder of Omaha, Neb.; Miss 
Winitred Townsend of Chicago, Ill. Gold 
Medal—Miss Jane L. Pinier. Silver Medal 
— Mr. Harry Lurie. 

In the Berlin atelier of W. H. Hamm’‘g 
may be seen a remarkable Guarnerius del 
Jesu violin dated 1735. It is undoubtedly 
the i that has been on the market 
since the Bazzini Guarnerius was sold some 
three or four years ago. It is a represen- 
tative specimen of the middle period and the 
preservation, except for the natural wear of | 
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the varnish on the back, is perfect. The 
tone is so beautiful that no Strad short of a 
‘*Ludwig” can eclipse it. The price is 
36,000 marks (gooo dollars). 





WHAT IS PHRASING ? 


Ir is only too evident that many players do 
not understand it, for they do not phrase 
at all. That the music-loving public has no 
idea of what the term means, I have dis- 
covered after a good deal of questioning, 
carried on during many years. As far as it 
thinks at ail on the subject, its opinion 
coincides with an idea of enunciation. Only 
a day or two ago I heard a lady, of consider- 
able musical training, in speaking of the 
singing of a certain vocalist, say that the 
singer ‘“‘ phrased well, fof she could under- 
stand every word she sang.” I wanted to 
tell her that correct phrasing as a musical 
term did not refer to pronunciation, but I 
refrained. Many writers on musical matters 
for the press, so-called critics who write for 
the daily papers, use the term constantly, 
but in such a way that it is only too apparent 
to a connoisseur that they have not the 
slightest idea of its real use, but have simply 
picked it up asa technical term that they 
can readily handle and thus affect a little 
knowledge that will pass muster with the 
still more untrained public which reads what 
they write. Asa matter of fact, it is almost 
impossible for any but a trained musician to 
tell whether a player phrases well or not. 
A keenly appreciative audience might feel 
that something was wrong, but would hardly 
be able to locate the difficulty so precisely 
as a‘true knowledge of phrasing would 
require. 

Fundamentally, phrasing means nothing 
more in music than it does in speaking. If 
one would stop to think a moment he 
would realize that phrasing in speech does 
not apply to pronunciation, but to dividing 
utterances into sentences. In writing, one 
makes use of commas, semicolons, periods 
and other marks of punctuation, to indicate 
properly the sense of what he has written. 
The trained speaker can make these im- 
mediately sensible to his audience by the 
inflections of his voice. Singular results in 
writing are produced by the misuse of 
punctuation marks, and the person who 
attempts to talk straight along without in- 
flection is absurdly incoherent. Now phras- 


ing in music primarily is based upon nothing . 


else than this same idea of punctuation, and 
music has its commas, semicolons, etc., which 





should be made as distinctly apparent to the 
listener as in speaking. Unfortunately it is 
a custom “ more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance." The necessity of taking 
breath requires that singers make some sort 
of phrasing, and they have the sense of the 
words to guide them. But even with this, 
their phrasing is oftentimes peculiar, to say 
the least. In vocal music the musical and 
verbal phrase should correspond, and then 
the singer that takes a reasonable amount of 
care to observe the proper elocution of the 
words, can hardly fail in producing the 
proper musical phrase. 

In instrumental music there is no such 
guide, and it is for this reason that the in- 
telligence of players is so put to the test. 
The desire for the well-marked phrase is 
inherent in the human feelings, perhaps as 
an outgrowth of the metre of the poem as 
well as the idea of punctuation, and the 
well-trained musical listener demands it, 
while the untrained—well, it would be hard 
to locaie their ideas in regard to any point of 
musicianship, except as to like or dislike. It 
is probably true, however, that what they 
oftentimes find monotonous in a player 
is due to a lack of phrasing, and that 
the reason it is so difficult to lead them to an 
appreciation of a high class of music is 
largely caused by the unintelligent manner 
in which it is presented to them by players 
who simply play straight along, like a reader 
who minds none of the marks of punctuation. 
Try this latter experiment on a passage from 
Shakespeare, or even with a paragraph from 


the daily paper. If your audience can assume 


the proper gravity to listen seriously, they 
will be filled with mystification at the 
grotesque effect. Precisely the same effect 
is produced when music is played in the 
same unbroken manner, and the mystification 
of the average listener in presence of some 
fine composition is often due to the fact that 
there is no tangible musical phrase that his 
ear can recognize. Bad phrasing, or no 
phrasing at all, is the bane of the average 
player. 

Violinists are the worst sinners in this 
regard. With them the “infinite melody” 
is realized in its worst aspects. With no 
necessity for taking breath, and with the bow 
resting comfortably on the strings, it is ap- 
parently so easy to play on and on without 
ever lifting it, or making the slightest dis- 
continuance of the sound to relieve the ear, 
that the effect is exasperating in the extreme 
to the sensitive listener. It soon completely 
wears out his attention, and gives him the 
sensation of constantly gasping for the breath 
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that the player never takes. Many violinists 
of reputation are guiltv of this disrespect to 
the musical phrase. The ear seems to de- 
mand the rest that it never gets. Although 
it is not possible to prolong the tones of the 
piano into one another with such conspicuous 
persistence, yet how insufferatly monotonous 
is the playing of the one who, never by 
suitable accents and rests, gives the correct 
outline to the musical phrase. Such playing 
completely obliterates the true rhythm of the 
composition, and reduces the performance to 
the level of the inane vacuity of the mechani- 
cal self-playing instruments, 

Phrasing finds its primary element in the 
motive which corresponds to the word in 
language. It consists of a very few notes, 
sometimes as few as two, which form the 
germ of the composers theme, and which are 
often used over and over again either with 
or without the varied alterations known to 
musical composition. The motive does not 
ordinarily exceed the confines of a single 
measure, and in simple musical forms that 
are regular is coupled with another measure, 
making the two measure section. This in 
turn is answered by another two measure 
section, which often rhymes in rhythm and 
melodic outline with the first, forming the 
four measure phrase. Either repeating this 
or answering it with another four measure 
phrase, we have the complete period which 
corresponds to the sentence in literature. 
The first section is called the antecedent and 
the answer the consequent, It should be the 
aim of the player to make this as apparent to 
the ear as it is to the eye on.the printed page. 

In teaching your pupils you should en- 
deavour to make them understand why notes 
are written in different values, and why rests 
are placed between them. Young pupils, if 
they raise their hands at a rest, generally do 
so simply because it is thus marked, the 
reason for doing so seldom entering their 
minds. Teach your young pupils that all 
the marks that appear upon the page of 
music are their for a definite purpose, and 
that an intelligent rendering of the composi- 
tion will depend upon the amount of intelli- 
gent attention that is given on the part of 
the performer to the composer's every detail. 
The composer would not take the trouble to 
put them there if they did not contribute to 
the effect that he desired to produce. Music 
has a meaning contrary to the conception of 
many people. The musical meaning is 
primarily the musical idea that is presented 
in a certain series of notes. The intelligent 


player is the one that tries to perform these 
musical sentences in such a way that their 








meaning will at once be clear to the listener. 
No mere humdrum putting down of the keys, 
without any care as to the relative effects of 
the various sounds produced, will result in 
anything that is worthy of the name of inter- 
pretation. And surely you will endeavour 
to inspire in your pupils a desire to rise 
above the common ievel of thoughtless 
strumming of the keys. 





PLAYING IN AN ORCHESTRA. 
Oscar Busch. 

IF you can get into an amateur orchestra do so, 
but if the leader is careless and is satisfied with 
anything that makes a noise do not go near the 
society a second time. Shunit as you woulda 
pest-house, for in a very short time you wouli 
become as careless as the rest. Tuning up, with 
them, usually takes half an hour dr more. The 
bowing is done in feverish haste to keep up ip the 
race. The room is crowded so that one’s eyes 
are in danger from a neighbour’s bow, and cor- 
rect position is impossible; the trombone rests 
oo your left shoulder, the flute is out of tune— 
likewise the clarinet, cornet, and all the big 
fiddl:s—and the leader is sawing the air, rapping 
for order. stamping the floor, and calling oa the 
*cello to “‘fallin.”” You go home with a head- 
ache, but imagine yourself not entirely in har- 
mony with your surroundings, and hope to enjoy 
it more next time. 

Up to this point you have been strict with 
yourself as regards pcsition, fingering, time, 
bowing and tone; be as strict now in the require- 
ments of an orchestra leader to whom you offer 
your loyal support. If he has not been thoroughly 
well-trained, and is not absolutely in command of 
his forces, he is not the man to show you the 
beauties of orchestral music and the great 
masters compositions. 

In the orchestra you must sink your own in- 
disiduality and become a part of the whole. 
Tnere is not the variety of shading here as in 
sol» playing, nor does the time change as often. 
Long rests are usually marked with a figure over 
a blank bar to show the number of bars rest. 
These should be counted mentally, naming the 
number of the bar on each first beat. 

Watch the leader as much as possible; he will 
give you the sign to play, changes in speed and 
force, and how long to hold-the pause or “ bird’s 
eye’ as it is termed in country bands. 

Tighten your bow a very little more for 
orchestra than for solo playing. If you find a 
good viola player, another violinist, and a ’cellist, 
try to form a string quartet with them—and do 
not be above playing the ‘second fiddle” 
yourself. 





From Messrs. G. Ricordi and Co.; Tosca, isa 
Romantic Fantasia by Cesare Mires, a piece 
suited par excellence to the finished virtuoso, in 
whose hands alone it can be made effective and 
highly attractive. The piece can be recommended 
to the attention of the many viclinists that are 
now adorning our concert-rooms. 
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BACK NUMBERS. 


The following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 


in ‘*The Violin Times,’ and can be had 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W. 


PRICE 2} EACH, POST FREE. 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot . 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley - - 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori . - 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry - : - 

Adolphe Pollitzer - - > 
= Mdlle. Edith Smith - - ° 
* John Dunn - - ° * 
‘a Heinrich Maria Hain - - - 
re Edina Bligh - - - - 
i 1. B. Poznanski . - - 
a Rene Ortmans - - - * 
pe A. Simonetti - - ° ° 
me W. Ten Have - - - - 
a Mdlle. Wietrowitz - - - 
aa Miss Hildegard Werner - - 

Fred Furnace - - 


Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi,171 3 
Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - - 

* F. Whiteley - . 

* H. Lyell Tayler - 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot 

s G. de Angelis - - 

a Marcello Rossi - . 

ia Miss Gertrude Henry-Potts 

» The Halle-Mayson Violin 

Eugene Ysaye - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette- 
Jan Van Oordt - - 

Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 

Do. do. do. > 
Portrait of Walter Kerr—- 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers 
Portrait — the late Aloys Kettenus - 

ia Mr. Arthur Darley . - 

aa Miss Marian Jay 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction ° 

Painting by Tintoretio ° 
David Techler's Viola - 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn 

» _ Miss J. Orloff - 
Fac-simile Labels- “ 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 

Pr Miss L. Jackson 

we Mr. T. G. Briggs 

= Mr. C. L. Wa ger 
Fac-simile Labels - 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim 

» The Elderhorst Quartette 

‘ Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 

* Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
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js Arcangelo Corelli - ° 
. Ferdinand David . . 
» Henri Vieuxtemps ° . 
i Giovanni Viotti * ° 


Stradivarius in his Workshop - 
» Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spobr 
» Ole Bull : 

+» Miss Muriel Handley - 

a Miska Hauser - 

‘os Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


a Miss K Lee : 
Raimund Peckotsch - 
Bust of Paganini . . ° 


2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - - 
peti Stainer’s House in Absam.- nr, Inaieec 
ortrait of Eugene Polonaski « 
me Hugo Kupferschmid ° 
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OW READY.—GUIDO PAPINI’S **SCALES 
AND ARPEGGI” for the Violin (bearing fac- 
simile Autograph letter), net 2/- To be had of all 
Music-sellers or from the Publishers, St. Cecilia Music 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 182, Wardour St., London, W. 


WORKS ON THE VIOLIN. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS AND GREAT 
Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
with Account of the Violin and Early 
Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De 
Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, 
Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin 
Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt), by G. T. 
Ferris. Second Edition, bevelled cloth, 
38. 6d. (or gilt edges, 4s. 6d.) 

Facts apouT Fippxes, Violins Old and New. 
By J. BroapHouse. Third Edition, 6d. 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuinecharacteristics of their Instruments 
by J. A. Orro, with additions by J. Bishop. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

How To Pay THE FIpDLE, for Beginners on 
the Violin, by H. W. and G. Gressweut. 
Fourth Edition, 1s. (cloth, 2s.) 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
ASHDOWN EDITION. 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 











VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net. 
Vol. s. a 
1. Lyric Album (5 pieces) .. ove eve 1 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes ast seo ees 1 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes .., ooo Io 


4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 

Book I. (7 pieces) ... eos eee 20 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 

Book II. (6 pieces) .., eee vee 20 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon ove 1 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 pom 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces eee see ove 1 6 
9. Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 4 0 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) Io 
11 Diehl Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to6 se 16 


12, Hollaender. Four characteristic -m, 


Op. 42 we vos tee eee Io 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. e 10 
14 Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... ove Io 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 so 1 6 
16. Papini, Six characteristic pieces ,.,. 2.0 
(To be continued. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK (Limited) TORONTO. 
LONDON. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 








LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


*TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
sy JOHN BROADHOUSE. 








WITH MEDALLION 


PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was ouly a partial translation. He has substituted the presents 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





ORDER AT ONCE 
BACK NUMBERS OF THE “STRAD” 


Some of which are nearly out of print, and which 
will become very valuable. 








May, 1902, Number contains a photo reproduction 
of a LORENZO GUADAGNINI Violin. 
April, 1902, Number contaius one of a 
LORENZO GUADAGNINI Violin. 
March, 1902, Number contaius that of a scroli of an 
ANDREAS GISALBERTI Violin. 
February, 1902, Number contains one ofa violin by 
ANDREAS GISALBEL TI 
January. 1902, Number contains that of a 
GUISEPPE GUARNERI (del Jesu) Violin. 
December, 1901, Number contains one of a 
GUISEPPE GUARNERI (del Jesu) Violin. 
November, 1901, Number contains thas ct a 
FERDINANDO GAGLIANO Violin. 
October, 1901, Number contains one of a 
FRANCESCO STRADIVARI Violin. 
July, 1901, Number contains a photo reproduction 
of the ° 
CELEBRATED BALFOUR STRAD Violin, 
made by ANTONIO STRADIVARI, Cremona, 
Anno, 1692. 


The fise instrament by CARLO BERGONZI, 
Pupil of ANTONIO STRADIVARL. illustrated in 
this present number, is the property of 

Messrs. BALFOUR & CO., 
Violin Experts, 


11, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


From whom further particulars and price can be obtained. 








TWO GREAT BOONS 


THE BECKER PATENT INDEPENDENT FRIC- 
TION PEGS for Viclins, Violas and ‘Cellos, and The 
BECKER CHIN AND SHOULDER REST COM- 
BINED, may be had from all Musical Instrument 
Dealers, etc , or full catalogues, particulars and testi- 
mouials, post free, from the Sole Agents, 

F. N. BLACK & CO., 6, Stanley Street, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Whole ale and 
Retail. 

OUR MARVELLOUS OFFER TO 
AMATEUKS ONL.Y. Send addressed and stamped enve- 
lope for free sample Teste@@ Violin String and particulars 
of how to obtain a set of BECKER Pegs or Chin Rest FREE. 

Please mention this paper. 





Just Published. 5x4. Price 2/6 net. 


Notes on the Construction of the Violin. 
By W. B. COVENTRY, M. Inst. C.E. 


‘* The avthor criticises Savart's theory . . . in an 
ingenious and clever manner. His remarks on the 
properties of the wood used by the early violin-makers 
are highly interesting. . . . This little work is indeed 
rich in original ideas on the construction of the violin.” 
—Musik-Instrumenten- Zeitung (Berlin). 

‘‘ This is a remarkably interesting brochure. . . It 
deals with an old question in a highly scientific, but at 
the same time interesting manner.'’—Orchestval Times, 

‘* These notes are fully of interest, even to the casual 
reader, and may fairly claim to be one step further in 
the elucidation of this extremely puzzling question.” — 
Invention. 


DULAN & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 














«“ The Violin Times’’ Portrait Gallery. 


No. 105.—JULY, 1902. 
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WALTER PYLE, F.L.I.M. 


FROM A PHOTO BY C. G. AND E- GROSVENOR. MALVERN 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘*While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


ViOLUN 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d 





Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Sote AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
COLONIES. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant vélume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. oy ctus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 











Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


\A ES>RS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
2 announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violivist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
ExAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


| 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - . - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) : 3s od. 


Publisher, Wm. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 
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MR. WALTER PYLE. 


Mr. Water Pye, whose portrait is pre- 
sented to our readers with this month's issue, 
was born at Great Malvern, Worcestershire, 
on the 2nd April, 1876. He shewed an 
aptitude for music at an early age, and when 
he became the possessor of his first violin, a 
cheap three-quarter size, he worked away 
without any assistance whatever, and with 
such good purpose that in two or three years 
he was able to take part in local orchestral 
concerts, and to play solos at some of the 
concerts and entertainments in the district. 

In June, 1892, he went to London, and 
there took lessons from the well known 
violinist, Mr. H. Lyell Tayler, whose portrait 
appeared in No. 25 of the Vion Times. 
He now had the opportunity of attending the 
best concerts (of which he took advantage) 
hearing all the greatest players, and thereby 
gaining knowledge. He also often played at 
concerts in London and the suburbs, both 
orchestral and as a soloist. 

After staying in London seven years he 
returned to Great Malvern, where he has 
since been most successful with his pupils, 
and is in considerable demand at concerts in 
the Midlands. 

A short time ago he gave a Violin Recital 
in Malvern when his programme included 
Sonata in F minor (Mendelssohn); Sonata 
in B flat (Mozart); “ Legende” and “ Ober- 
tass"’ (Wieniawski); Nocturne (Chopin- 
Sarasate) ; Fantasie (Vieuxtemps), etc. 

He also recently gave a recital in the 
Assembly Rooms, Newent, Gloucestershire, 
playing, amongst other things, ‘‘ Carnaval de 
Venise”’ (Ernst) and his own “ Lullaby.” 
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He generally uses a very fine violin, which 
is in perfect preservation, made by Vinaccia, 
Naples, dated 1782, and also a beautiful 
specimen of Paolo Castello, Genoa, dated 
1750, which has a lovely tone. 

Some time since he had the honour of 
being introduced to Senor Sarasate by Dr. 
Neitzel, the eminent pianist, when the great 
violinist showed him his own two priceless 
Stradivarius violins. 

His repertoire includes the concertos of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Bach, Max Bruch, 
Vieuxtemps’ ‘Fantasia Appassionata,” 
Bach's Chaconne, Sarasate’s Spanish Dances, 
and numbers of shorter pieces. 

Until now he has devoted very little time 
to composition, but of the few pieces he has 
written, special mention must bemade of 
his “ Luliaby " and Mazurka in D; both 
have been favourably received, and show 
undoubted talent. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ArcHaAMBAULT, a well known fiddle 
enthusiast of Montreal, U.S. America, tells 
the following pretty little story of Frangois 
Prume, the great violin virtuoso, who some 
thirty years ago made the whole of Europe 
and America speak of him in unbounded 
praise and admiration. Prume had been 
Court Violinist to Leopold I., King of the 
Belgians, and when he graduated from the 
Conservatory of Music, at Brussels, King 
Leopold presented him with a_ splendid 
“‘Strad.,” which this noted violinist and 
teacher eventually brought with him to 
Montreal. He was a “big man” both phy- 
sically and mentally. One evening he slipped 
in the street, fell on his violin and smashed 
it almost into matchwood. 

The poor fellow actually wept over his 
loss. After awhile he went to Europe where 
he remained three years leaving his wife in 
Canada. While abroad he purchased another 
violin of some Italian make, but not nearly 
so fine an instrument as his beloved ‘ Strad.’ 
For his new acquisition he paid $1,500. 

One day, while Prume was still in Europe, 
a skillful maker and repairer of violins, 
named Lavallée, chanced to visit Madame 
Prume, and was shown the damaged “ Strad.” 
He prevailed upon her with difficulty to 
allow him to mend it as a labour of love for 
his friend, her husband. Madame Prume 
consented, though unwillingly; she did not 
believe that the violin could be repaired. 

But it could be, and, under Lavellée’s 
clever treatment, it was completely re- 
juvenated; experts say it was even better 








than before its almost total demolition. 
Then Prume came home. . 

One night his wife asked him to look at 
his old ‘*Strad" once more. He opened its 
case, thiaking that she was jesting, but was 
startled to see his old friend as sound as 
ever. He hesitated; tears came into his 
eyes. “Try it,” his wife urged him, but the 
musician shook his head mournfully. “It’s 
no use,” he said. At last he was persuaded 
merely to draw his bow across the strings, 
when such a tone came forth as the noble 
old fiddle had never before given at any 
artist’s bidding. 

The now weeping musician laid down the 
instrument; ‘*Who has done this?” he 
asked. ‘Our friend Lavallée,” replied his 
wife. ‘*Let me see him at once,” he cried. 
‘¢T will never play another note until 1 have 
embraced him—my benefactor. He has 
made a new man of me!” ‘ 

Mr. Archambault is intimately acquainted 
with all the characters in this pretty little 
drama, and vouches for its veracity. 

* * * 

From Alameda, Cal., U.S. America, we 
hear that the chief of Police Conrad has re- 
covered the $1,000 violin stolen from Dr. C. 
W. Von Radesky’s room at the Park Hotel 
some time ago. The valuable instrument 
was found at a second hand store on Mission 
street, San Francisco, and the description 
given of the man who sold it to the second- 
hand dealer tallies with that of Martin Braun, 
who was arrested at Fruitvale by Chief 
Hodgkins of Oakland and taken to San 
Francisco, where he is wanted for having 
looted the offices of professional men. 

* - 


One of our American correspondents 
writes as follows: ‘‘ The story printed in the 
Sun the other day about a girl who is trying 
to fiddle her father into Congress reminds me 
of a patient I had last summer who fiddled 
herself back to health,” said the house 
surgeon of one of the big hospitals of New 
York. 

“The patient was a young woman who 
had been sent up here by her aunt. She was 
an acomplished violinist. Her face was a 
dream; her manner was as shy as that of a 
fawn. Her soul was in her music. 

“‘T found it difficult to separate her from 
her passion. At first I forbade her playing, 
but I soon found that she pined for it, and I 
consented to her playing the fiddle for an 
hour or so every day. 

“ As the summer days came on I saw that 
she was fretting to get away. I sent for her 
aunt and asked her if she could take her 
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niece where she could have outdoor exercise 
and at the same time indulge in her music. 
After a consultation we agreed upon a 
plan. 

“ The aunt was an expert horsewoman and 
had her own turnout. A little journey was 
arranged. The two started on a trip which 
by easy travel would consume abcut a 
month. 

‘The roads over which they travelled 
skirted to sea. There were many summer 
homes along the way with here and there 
some road houses and pretty towns. 

“T heard nothing of my patient until she 
reached her destination. Then she wrote 
me a cheering letter about her trip. It was 
as pretty a story as one could ask for. 

‘It seems that whenever they stopped for 
their luncheon, or wherever they turned in 
for the night the sick girl played her violin. 
The: people gathered about the little wagon 
from which she played, or on the lawn of 
the house where she and her aunt chanced 
to put up for the evening. In not a single 
instance were they allowed to pay for 
luncheon or a single night’s lodging. 

“Men and women filled the little wagon 
with flowers and fruit all along the route. 
Their coming got to be heralded in advance 
and the people were out to give the sick 
fiddler in search of health a welcome. 

“On one occasion, in one of the sequestered 
spots in Delaware there was a féte at which 
the young people danced and sang, and at 
which my patient filled the night with music 
of her violin—permit me to say fiddle. 

‘*‘ Needing an outing myself about the time 
I. received the letter I paid my fiddling 
patient a visit down by the sea, not far from 
Old Point Comfort. I was weli repaid. 

‘‘ Health had returned to her cheeks. Her 
eyes glowed, and she was a picture of content. 
She had won the hearts of the people about 
the resort by her docile manner and the 
exquisite and delicate touch of her bow. 

‘« Of all the prescriptions I ever gave, that 
of fiddling along the highway for health is 
the one which I recall with the most 
pleasure.” 

* * * 

Another of our American friends sends us 
the following extraordinary story :— 

A violin which formerly was the property 
of Herman Schifferl, a violin manufacturer, 
who died in Minneapolis last summer, is 
said to.be bewitched. A. weird, uncanny 
mystery surrounds it, which has not yet been 
cleared away by any reasonable explanation. 
It is said that the violin gives forth musical 


sounds which have been distinctly heard by 





human ears, while no human hands were 
seen to touch the instrument. 

The first time that the sounds came from 
the violin was during the week following Mr. 
Schifferl’s death, and the instrument was 
then hanging in what formerly was the work- 
shop, 424, Nicollet Avenue. There were 
several other violins hanging at either side 
of it, but Mrs. Schifferl, who.was the only 
one in the shop at the time, has declared 
that she heard strains of music, and that 
they came from this particular violin. Her 
friends assured her that she must have been 
dreaming, or that she imagined that she 
heard the sounds. Others said that a cur- 
rent of air might have caused the strings to 
give forth the notes which Mrs. Schifferl 
heard. 

These explanations did not change Mrs. 
S:hifferl’s opinion. She was perfectly sure 
that she heard the sounds, and that none of 
the causes mentioned were responsible. 

After a time the violin went into the pos- 
session of Miss Verna Golden, the violinist, 
and while it was at her home, 3019, Lyndale 
Avenue, the violin again was heard to play. 

It was left in a room upstairs and was the 
only violin there. The members of the family 
who were at home were seated at the dinner 
table. They declare that they heard a violin 
play, and that the sounds came from the 
room where this violin lay, out of its case. 


_ Miss Golden was not at home when the mys- 


terious sounds were heard. 

The violin is a very good one, an Italian 
copy, but it does not look especially different 
from other violins of the same kind. 

* * 


The Hawiey collection of old violins, the 
property of Ralph Granger, of San Diego, 
Cal., has been purchased by Lyon and 
Healy for a sum approximating 50,ooo dollars. 
There are twelve instruments in the collec- 
tion, including several by Guarnerius, one of 
which, known as the “ King,” is claimed as 
the finest in existence; two by Stradivarius. 
O:her makers represented Amati, Bergonzi, 
Ruggeri, and Stainer. A number of fine 
Tourte bows belong to the collection. 


* * * 


W. L. Alden, the litterateur, contributes 
to the June number of Harper's Magazine the 
following interesting article about Cremona: 

‘‘ Being in Cremona, I naturally wenc in 
search of violins. I had a vague idea that I 
might pick up a Stradivarius, an Amati, a 
Guarnerius, and perhaps other treasure of 
the kind, for next to nothing, like those 
fabulous persons who are said to pick up in- 
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valuable furniture and priceless old books for 
a mere music-hall song. Of course I did not 
find any valuable violins, but, what was 
still stranger, I did not see or hear a single 
violin the whole time I was in Cremona, In 
every Italian city there are dozens of shops 
devoted to the sale of musical instruments of 
all sorts, and among these violins of all sizes 
and conditions, from the young soprano 
violin to the venerable and gouty contrabass, 
are exposed in the windows. In Cremona, 
however, there is not a violin to be sold, and 
I am persuaded that there is not one in the 
possession of a single Cremonese. At first I 
could not understand this mystery. Neither 
could I understand why no one to whom 
I spoke seemed to take the slightest interest 
in the great violin makers of the town. 
Baedeker asserts that the house of Antonio 
Stradivarius is still to be seen, and I went in 
search of it. I found only a vacant lot 
where the house had stood, and I was in- 
formed by a policeman, who looked at me 
sternly and with evident suspicion, that the 
house of Stradivarius had been torn down. 
I asked him why so valuable a relic had been 
destroyed, and he replied by suggesting that 
if I would accompany him to the _ head- 
quarters of the police, I might possibly 
receive an answer to my question. I lett 
him more in anger than in sorrow, and asked 
no more questions of the Cremona police. 
From what I afterward learned in conversa- 
tion with several of the leading porters and 
street-sweepers of the place, I came to the 
conclusion that the people of Cremona had 
for so many weary years been asked by 
Strangers concerning the Cremona violins 
and their makers that in a fit of justifiable 
rage they had resolved that the entire subject 
of violins should be ignored both by them- 
selves and the strangers who might venture 
within their gates. I cannot say that I 
blame them. Their town has picturesque 
architecture, a school of art of its own, anda 
history that it has a right to be proud of, but 
the stranger never thinks these things worthy 
of notice, and conceives of Cremona ex- 
clusively as the birthplace of certain fiddles. 
I no longer wonder that it is unsafe for a man 
to speak of violins to the Cremonese. They 
are a polite people, and a long-suffering 
people, but they are very tired of violins, and 
the stranger who visits Cremona will, if he is 
a prudent man, remember this fact.” 
* * 

Perhaps the most ghastly musical instru- 
ment ever made is the violin belonging to an 
eccentric Englishman living in a suburb of 
London. It is composed of a human skull 





and leg bone. It was made by stretching 
over the hollow part a sheet ot sheepskin as 
a sounding board. A part of the leg bone is 
used as a keyboard, with pieces of the small 
bones of the arm for keys. This curiosity 
came from Charles Wilson, of Durban, South 
Africa. 
* * 

The following appeared recently in Answers, 
but we note that no instances are given, nor 
any reference that would satisfy the reason- 
able doubts of the sceptical. 

“You would never expect violin playing 
to injure the walls of a building. Yet they 
certainly do so. There have been instances 
when the walls of stone and brick structure 
have been seriously impaired by the vibra- 
tions from a violin. Of course these cases 
are unusual, but the facts are established. 
The vibrations of a violin are something 
terrible in their unseen, unbound force, and 
have an influence upon structures of stone, 
brick or iron. It takes continuous playing 
for many years to loosen masonry or to make 
iron brittle, but that result is obtained. 

«* A man can feel the vibrations of a violin 
on an ironclad ocean vessel, and at the same 
time b: unable to hear the music. It is the 
regularity of the vibration which means so 
much. Like the constant dripp ng of water 
wearing away a stone, the incessant vibra- 
tion of the violin makes its way to the walls, 
and attacks their solidity.” 

* * * 


Through an indiscreet utterance of Mr. 
George Halford a long correspondence has 
been going on for some weeks :n the columns 
of Musical News, in the course of which every 
pro and con on the subject of amateur or- 
chestras has been brought forward. For our 
own part we think amateur orchestras, even 
the little string bands, should be encouraged 
in every way, not only because they are the 
supporters of the profession, employ the 
teachers, pay the extra performers, and pur- 
chase the music, but because they form the 
bulk of the audiences at professional con- 
certs, and are the great factor in the artistic 
development of musical appreciation through- 
out the country. 





InpivipuaL Taste. —Every one may have his 
own taste, and every one should be able to give 
reasons for whit he likes. But to attempt to 
elevate individual taste into universal laws is to 
forsake tne place of the philosophical inquirer for 
that of the dogmatic lawgiver. The true critic 
does not deduce his rules from his own tastes, 
but rather forms his taste upon the rules necessary 
to the subject of his inquiry.— Lessing. 
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PAGANINI'S VIOLINS. 


An account has been going the round of the 
papers that Messrs. Lyon and Healy, of Chicago, 
have recently offered £4,000 to the municipality 
of Genoa for Paganini’s violin, an offer which 
was at once declined. This calls to mind the 
hustory of this celebrated instrament which we 
here give for the benefit of those who may not be 
acquainted with it, or who may have forgotten it. 

This violin was presented to the Miestro by a 
merchant named Livron, at Leghorn, about the 
year 1829. It is said that the great artist, while 
on a visit to this city, was strongly pressed to 
give a concert. As, however, he had not his 
violin with him, Paganini called on Livron with 
the view of borrowing one. Tne merchant 
possessed a Guarnerius, a good one, which he at 
once handed to him. After the concert, Paganini 
brought back the violin to the merchant, who 
enthusiastically said, ‘‘ No Maestro, no one else 
shall touch the instrument which you have played 
on in scch a marvellous manner, henceforth this 
violin is yours.” 

This violin, as we have already said, was a 
Guarnerius del Gesi, bearing the date 1743. Up 
to the time when this transaction took place, the 
violins most in esteem were those of Amati and 
Stradivarius, while those of Guarnerius were 
apparently, before Paganini's adveat, known only 
to a few amateurs, chiefly among the clergy. 
But from the day of this Paganinian concert, 
Guarnerius violins sprang at once to the front so 
that every player of note wished to have one in 
preference to all others. 


It was with this violin given by Livron, and 
reputed to be the most splendid instrument in 
the world, that Paganini made his triumphal 
tour through all Europe; therefore, the offer of 
£4,000 by the two American gentleman does not 
appear to be extravagant or exaggerated to those 
who are conversant with these matters. 

This marvellous violin, after remaining silent 
and dormant for many years within its crystal 
case, was played on once only, and that time by 
a renowned pupil of the Maestro; namely, 
Camillo Sivori. 

But the history of this violin would be incom- 
plete without the following details. Paganini, 
wanting certain repairs done to this famous in- 
strument, made inquiries, while in Paris, for a 
good maker, and was directed to the house of the 
well-known Jean Vuillaome, to whom he con- 
fided his instrument. This maker, in happy 
possession for a time, of this precious and cele- 
brated violin, conceived the audacious design of 
copying it. 

At this period, Vuillaume was in possession of 
a valuable and strange collection obtained from 
Milan, where dwelt, near the old Porta Tenaglia, 
an eccentric old man named Tarisio, who, whilst 
leading the life of a complete misanthropist, had 
collected from all parts a large quantity ef old 
violins, violas, and violoncellos. One morning 
Tarisio was found dead. No one having seen 
him leave his modest lodgings for two days or so, 
his door was broken open, and there lay the old 
man among his violins and ‘cellos. His inheritors 





having fouod in some of the old cases, sums of 
money in gold, thought but little of the old instru- 
ments which covered the walls from ceiling to 
floor, or of the extraordinary quantities of backs 
and bellies and other parts of violins, which filled 
the shelves. 

Vuillaume kaew of the existence of this Tarisio, 
and, on the news of his death, started at once for 
Milan, and bought the whole of therich collection 
for a small sum. 

Thus it was that it occurred to him while 
having on hand the famous instrument of the 
‘ Diabolico Violinista,” as Heine called him, to 
make one on the very same model. A Guarnerius 
is known by two veins which run parallel to the 
finger-board. Vuillaume found among the old 
lumber of Tarisio’s the belly of a violin which had 
precisely these two parallel veins. Paganini's 
violin was of solid construction—well knit together 
in every way. - Nothing of it was wanting in the 
imitation, the ribs, the neck, the bridge, the scroll 
were also there, all absolutely similar to the 
original, while here and there the varnish showed 
signs of service. 


When Paganini returned for his violia Vuil- 
laume handed to him this one cf his own manu- 
facture. The Maestro tried it over and was going 
away, when the maker stopped him and told him 
of thedeception. It is said that Paganini, full of 
admiration for such taleat, desired to purchase it, 
but Vuillaume gracefully begged him to accept it, 
saying he was amply repaid by the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Maestro had found his work 
worthy of his approval. 


Paganini afterwards gave this violin to his 
pupil and friend Camillo Sivori, who played on it 
at all his concerts, This violin is now to be seen 
near its companion—the original—in the museum 
of Genoa. 

The violin of Paganini bears this inscription, 
Guarnerius del Gesu, anno 1683—1745. 

[Translated from the “‘ Domenica del Corriere.” 





MUSIC REVIEWS. 


Notes on the Construction of the Violin. We 
received from Messrs. Dulan and Co. an interest- 
ing little work under the above title by W. B., 
Coventry M. Inst, C. E.—It is really one of the 
marvels of the age how many writers during the 
last two centuries tried to engage the attention of 
readers on this important and interesting subject, 
yet, during all those years hardly any improvement 
has been found possible in the construction of 
the violin, the simplicity of which gives use to 
the idea that there is but little to say concerning 
the principles of the instrument. According to 
the principles of this little work, the contents of 
which we can thoroughly recommend to the 
careful perusal of the numerous class ot those 
interested in the art of fiddle making,—depends 
on one or more of the following qualifications ; 

1. The Form or Model, 

2. Tae Dimensions. 

3. Tae Workmanship. 
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4. The Varnish. 

5» Quality of the Wood. 

fhe writer contends, not conclusively but in a 
specious and fascinating manner, that the Klang- 
farbe, or sound colvur, of the Cremona violin is 
due in the main to the wood, the selection of 
which he endeavours to reduce to scientific prip- 
ciples. He adduces as analogies the bouquet of 
French claret and the flavour of the Havana 
cigar, attribu'ing all these to the constituents cf 
the soil in which the plants are grown. The 
much-discussed subject of the varnisb, the model, 
dimensions and workmanship are dismissed as cf 
quite secondary importance. What this peculi- 
arity in the wood of the finished instrument is 
none can discover. [t cannot alone be the con- 
ductivity of the sound along its fibres, nor the 
velocity of souad along its medullary rays, nor 
the tangential velocity, though they have con- 
siderable bearing upon the poiat. All we know 
is that the sycamore and the pine should be *' not 
too hard and not too soft” for the tabl:s. The 
volume of air contained by a good instrument is 
such that when set in motion by bl owing through 
one of the F holes, it should emit the note C of 
512 vibrations. This depends on the thickness 
of the tables, the pressure of the sound post, the 
height of the sides, and the dimensions cf the 
sound holes, but no definite rules are given. 
Still, these notes are full of interest, even to the 
casual reader, and may fairly claim to be one 
step further in the elucidation of this extremeiy 
puzzling question. 

The general get up, print and parer are ex- 
cell-nt and considerably enhance the value of 
the work. 





Violin Making, by Walter H. Mayson, with 31 
lilustrations, 102 pages, small 8vo, price 5s. 
“Strad” Office, Rosebery Avenue. - This lucialy 
written little volume is the ninth in a very useful 
series of booklets known as ‘‘ [he Strad Library.” 
For students and teachers of the violin who may 
not have seen this series, we may mention that 
it includes a little book on tecbnique on Joa- 
chim’s method, one on the study of the violin 
(by the late Mr. J. T. Carrodus, the most famous 
and accomplished of native English players). one 
on the history, manu‘acture and use of the bow, 
bv Mr. Henry St. G-orge, and one on technics 
of violoncello playing by E. Van der Straeten. 
This new booklet on how to n ake a violin is an 
admirabls exposition of methods. Mr. Mayson 
avoidslearn+d terminology. He usesthesimplest 
English, and goes straight to the point. He be. 
gins by showing the young learner how to choose 
the best wood for the violia that is to be. 
Throughout a whole chatty, perfectly simple 
chapter, he discourses on the back. A separate 
chapter is devoted to the modelling of the back, 
aod a third to its ‘‘ working out.’’ The art ot 
sound-holeg, ribs, neck, fingerboard, the scroll, 
the belly. Among the illustrations is one show- 
iog the tools which the author himself uses in 
the making of his instruments. To learners of 
the well-kaown Manchester maker’s dclicate art 
we commend this | ttl2 volume. 





The Art of Tuning the Pianoforte, by Hermann 





Smith, published by William Reeves. This is a 
new edition, devised and enlarged of a new and 
comprehensive treatise, to enable the musician 
to tune his pianoforte upon the system founded 
on the theory of equal temperament. The re- 
ception accorded to the first edition of his little 
work has been so gratifying to the author, that 
he decided to issue a new edition, in which the 
working calculations used in its pages are care- 
fully revised. At the times of issue of the older 
editions, the high English Pitch, C = 540 vibra- 
tions per second was in vogue, and the calcula- 
tions were worked out upon this basis. Now, 
however, the French pitch, the Diapason Nor- 
mal, has become the accepted pitch standard in 
this country and the calculations are now based 
upon the Philosophical Standard of pitch, C — 
512. The French pitch, C = 517°8 so closely ap- 
proaches it, that fr all practical purposes the 
differences need not be considered and the slight 
degree of sharpness can essentially be allowed 
for. The conteuts of the work are indeed worthy 
the a'tention of even professional tuners who, we 
have no doubt, will fiad matters for reflection, 
not usually brought before them. The: unpre- 
tending little work 1s highly approved by no less 
an authority than Mr. A. J. Hipkins, a name so 
long associated with the pianoforte, and familiar 
to most musicians in the musical literature of the 
present time and no better voucher could be de- 
sired of the fair claims of this little book upon the 
readers attention and confidence. 





Since our last list of new pieces we have 
received the following compositions all of which 
are for Violin and Pianoforte. From Messrs. 
Breitkoff and Hartel :— 

Romanza, by James H. Pearson, is an elegant 
little piece which will please the average ama- 
teur, able to do justice to an occasional slip into 
the higher positions. L-¢gende, by Bertram 
Shapleigh, Op. 34, is another composition claim- 
ing to b2 of equal, if not still higher merit. 





From Messrs. C. Arrowsmith and Co.: Sérénade 
Italienne, dedicated to his friend, Signor Guido 
Papini, and composed by Charles Manby. This 
1s a pretty and melodious little piece, calculated 
to please the tastes of the artistically inclined 
amateur. There are two versions of it, an easy 
and a difficult or let us say, more difficult one— 
the former not moving out of the first—the latter 
up to the fifth positions. It is thorougbly Italian 
in character and will also inake an excellent piece 
for the mandoline. 





From Messrs. Hug Brothers and Co.: Two 
Religious Pieces for violin and organ or violon- 
cello or harmonium and pianoforte, by Hans 
Hiller. No.1 18 entitled Melodic, No. 2 Hymne. 
Both the compositions are kept strictly rel:gious 
in character, and the effect ot the Hymne can be 
considerably increased by a choir joining in the 
performance by singing the first verse of the well 
known Lutheran hymne, Allein Gott in der Hoh sei 
Ehr, in unison with the violin or cello part. Two 
Easy Pieces (first to third positicns), No. 1, a 
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Gavotte, No. 2, Hungarian. These are two very 
fascinating and easy pieces, claiming a fairly 
good amateur for their rendering. Four little 
easy Pieces by Ernest Runtsch, Op. 27: No. 1, 
March, No. 2, Landler, No. 3, Romanze, No. 4, 
Scherzo. These little pieces will be found ot 
about equal merit as their predecessors. 

A considerable number of review pieces must 
be allowed to stand over for want of space. 








NOW READY. Paper, 2/- net. Cloth, 3/6 net, 





REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


Great Britain and Ireland 


1902-3. 


The Trades, Professors, and others connected with 
Music, Choral Societies, Staff of Cathedrals, Colleges 
and Abbey Churches, etc., etc., with a Calendar. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C, 





TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular sevies yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” ; 
A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'C ello and Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad Jib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d.each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc , same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert." 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘“‘ Highland."’ 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Tr.os & Quartets by Cart VoLt1. 
To S>loists—send for lists of Cart VoLt1 & ANDRE 
La TarcHe's works. 

To Professors—send for lists of Cart VoLti & 


Anpre La Tarcue's theoretical works. 


JOHNW BLOCH LEBYT 
3, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT S8T., LONDON, W. 





Tho only remedy tor Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN one 


oI 
URS Mark. 


Traps 
REGISTER 


TESTIMONIALS 


L. 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
— of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
urable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 19890. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of soratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours Ld trul 
R. R. Surexps, LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
¥ December 16th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS, J. T. CARRODUS, 
4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 
; January lst, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best Ievertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
CARL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few line 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
iF. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


81, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE "’ O1L for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily alter it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy, 
I am, yours nnntan and obliged, 
RANK D'ALQUEN, 


$1, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank ~ for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS, FRANK D'ALQUEN, 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before.including Ragoon, Petroleum 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus's Testimonial. 


R. R. SHIeps. 


R. R. SHIELDs, 


Mr. SHIELDS 








Soli by all reapectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d, 
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“GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 


TO PREVENT 
PESS SLIP inc 


TRADE 
MUVIN 





Sold by all respeciable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 


CLARENCE Hovusk, HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dear Srr,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. Simevps. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
YI OLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate- 
NOTICE.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 

Broapiey receives for lessons from Students residing at a distance, 

he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 

Sorrespondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 

the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 

20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 

the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 

profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
nstruction. For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 
SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS | 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographical and Anecdotal, a 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 











(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T. FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





PIANO, VIOLIN 


AND 


INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 
Lessons by Postin - | 


Adams's system of finger ard arm Gymnastics, for 
much increasing power and facility. | 


OTHER 





ADAMS, 29, STATION ROAD, PENARTH. | 





BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Ari 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E Paurr. 
Transl «wed from he German by Emiry Hitt. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898) Cloth, 3/6. | 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Mastersinaers.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WITH 
AN ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


_ ‘* The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz, 
in which the author seems to us to have expres-ed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfyirg. ... . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that: he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes, 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task."'"— 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘*The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
symp ithy and knowledge.""—Echo, Feb. 14th, 1902. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 


By F. J. FETIS, — 


Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 





With 40 pages of Musical Examples 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Edited by F. R. RITTER. 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of their 
Compositions, etc. 


By MASON CLARKE. 
With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,WC, 
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MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR ‘PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION. 
: ; ON SALE BY , 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ‘ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





Pre te Studies, Musical Themes of the Day, by W. J. HenpEson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. (pub. 6s.) : : 
Half > ey of Music in England, by Dx..F. Huerrer,. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
pub. 8s. 6d. 
‘Twelve Lessons’ on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
eachers, by Georce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp.cloth, rs. ' 
These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. ae ) 
‘Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers. and 
eachers, by Grorce E, Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 
This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practical 
Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice: - 
Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period:to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, Is. 


A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 


Bow-Instrumenis, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with ‘Addi- 
tious and Ilustrations, by Joun Bisuop, 4th Edition, t 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by CHartes Gounop, translated by WinDEYER 
Crark and JT. Hurcrinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Bie 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoiorte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry C. Banister, er. 8vo, cloth,2s. . 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account ofthe Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 
schalk, Liszt), by G.’T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxeczynsxl, translated by Miss N. Janoria, and ‘edited by Surner- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Griticisms, by Rosert ScHuUMANN, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F. R. Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo,.cloth, tos. 6d.. Second Edition. : 

Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricuarp. Wacnre, with a Supplement from the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer; translated by E, DannxeuTHER, second edition, ¢r. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

. Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinawn Prascer,’3s. 6d. (pub. 78, 6d.) 


LANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT! AGENCY, 
Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


SEND Post CaRD FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 


Published “ ENTERTAINER” Monthly. 


Telegrams: “{ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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THE 


London Institute or Musie 


For ihe further Development and Encouragement 
oi Vocalists, Violinists, and Pianists only. 


- 


eee ek ee ee 


Examinations held by vesponsible Examiners throughout 
ihe year. 
Representatives are required for the following centres: 
Bieichley bury Wigan 


Streatham Brighton Wednesbury 
Gravesend Beccles Workingto: 
Hendou Barrow-in-Furness Sheffield 
Middlesborough Hull West Bromwic 
Whitehe ven Manchester Beccles 
Birmingham Eccle: Barrow-in.Furness 
Stockport Londo \ Hull 

Rotherham Cambridge Great Yarmouth 
Blackburn St. Helen Grimsby 
Brighouse Southampton Dundee 

Keading Southsea Preston 

I ley Portsmouth Liverpool! 
Burtdn-on-i rent Warrington Dublin 





lfor vacant Jates in August, September and October and further particulars, please 


ipply at you earliest convenience to— 
The Hon. Secretary, 
London institute of Music, 
6, Sussex Place, 
South Kensington Statiou, London, S.W. 
SYLLABUS NOW READ (26 SE 1902) 


Yee, : 
a - ee 
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